NAPOLEON  BONAPARTE

flourish of trumpets. Sieyes was responsible for it. He
drew up a list of notabilities, virtually abolished the
sovereignty of the people, as well as public and parlia-
mentary liberties. At the apex of his pyramid, Sieyes
put a Grand Elector, whose duty it was to appoint two
Consuls, one for peace and the other for war, Bonaparte
refused the post of Grand Elector. They then fell back
on the idea of three Consuls, one of whom should have
precedence of the other two. He was, of course, the young
general. The second Consul was a moderate regicide
named Cambaceres. The third, Lebrun, was one of
Maupeou's secretaries, a representative of that devolu-
tion3 which, under Louis XV, had aimed a blow at the
Parliaments. The selection of such diverse elements to
form a government was significant. As for the mob, for
ten years now they had been voting this and voting that,
and they were sick of it. And the intellectuals were sick
of the mob and their caprices. Thus, after so many years
of the Republic, men came back to the Revolution, in
its moderate form, and to the 'enlightened despotism5
of the eighteenth century.

It was with the Consulship that Napoleon Bonaparte
attained to the supreme power we call a dictatorship.
His first step was to restore confidence, to bring back
money into the country, to reinstate old taxes under new
names, and to create the Bank of France. He reorganized
the constitution by setting up prefects, non-elective, as
the direct representatives of the government. Such were
the institutions of the Year VIII, the framework of
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